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ing of bovine semen to detect IBR virus, using a semen culture test
(Sheffey and Krinsky, 1973) or a system devised by Kahrs and Littell
(1980), has shown the difficulty of detecting minimal amounts of BHV 1.

Inoculation of semen contaminated with IBR virus into the uterus
of cattle at estrus is followed by infection within days and seroconversion
to the virus (Kendrick and McEntee, 1967; Parsonson and Snowdon,
1975). If semen batches are suspected of being contaminated with
IBR virus and require testing, this may be the most reliable method at
present. Loewen and Darcel (1985) compared two methods of isolat-
ing IBR virus from either milk or egg-yolk citrate semen extenders:
centrifugation and dilution of samples with phosphate-buffered sa-
line (pH 7.4). Both systems improved isolation of the virus.

Animal inoculation, either parentally or through the uterus at
estrus, appears to be the most reliable method of detecting IBR (bo-
vine herpesvirus 1) virus in semen (Parsonson and Snowdon, 1975;
Schultz et al., 1982). The use of seronegative donors would reduce
the likelihood of transmission and would be preferable to all other
options.

Bovine Leukosis Virus

Testing cattle herds for bovine leukosis virus (BLV) antibodies has
identified carrier herds in many countries. Using the reliable gly-
coprotein antigen in the agar gel immunodiffusion test, carrier bulls
can be identified and not used as donors for international transfer of
semen. There is a strong body of opinion, however, that leukocyte-
free bovine semen will not transfer virus. Monke (1986) examined
the use of bull semen originating from seven AB centers in the United
States in a closed Jersey breed herd of 200 cows that had remained
serologically negative for BL virus antibodies for 5 years. During this
time, 24 of the 66 donor bulls were consistently serologically positive
and a further 2, which provided 1,019 units (48.3 percent) of the
semen used, became seropositive for BLV during the study.

Bovine Viral Diarrhea Virus

During evaluations of a procedure to test large numbers of semen
samples for viral contamination, using an in vivo system to test pooled
semen samples, called the Cornell semen test, Schultz et al. (1982)
found that the only consistent viral contaminant present at infectious
levels was bovine viral diarrhea virus (BVDV). The authors sug-
gested that it would not be necessary for bulls to have overt clinical
infections; subclinical infections are common.